CRISIS OF THE  EIGHTEENTH CENTURY

direction of Jesuit confessors. Most of the bishops were under the
influence of the Jesuits. Though not pious, Louis XV was afraid
of hell, and had fits of piety during which he became a docile
instrument of the clergy. Religious compulsion had not been
abolished; Jansenists and Protestants were still exposed to rigorous
measures. The clergy refused to bury Jansenists who had died
without obtaining absolution from their parish priest. An inter-
mittent persecution of Calvmists went on up to the end of the reign.
The 'desert assemblies' held in secret in remote spots for the
celebration of their worship were dispersed by gun-fire. The
'desert pastors3 who presided over them were put to death. The
Catholic religion remained obligatory, and language or writings
that were held to be offensive to religion were visited with severe
penalties.

The Government was still arbitrary and secret in its methods.
Individuals were still arrested on the strength of a lettre de cachet
issued by a minister, or even by a mere clerk, and detained in-
definitely in the prison of the Bastille. Voltaire was imprisoned
there as a result of a dispute with a great noble. Printed matter
was still subject to the censorship, and most of the political works
of the period were prohibited, or even burnt by the executioner.
But since there was no longer any central control, authority was
exercised inconsistently and in an intermittent fashion. Measures
of repression, military operations, the decision of peace or war,
royal edicts, and even the choice of ministers were dependent upon
passing accidents. The influence of women became very great;
their innate practical sense and knowledge of the weaknesses,
vanities, and ambitions of men, which is due to a combination of
experience and instinctive tact, lent them facilities for exerting
an influence upon those in power - the ministers, the high officials,
and, above all, the king. Louis XV spent his whole life under the
influence of some woman: first under that of the four unmarried
daughters of a noble family, and afterwards under that of bour-
geoises whom he endowed with titles - the Marquise de Pompa-
dour and the Comtesse du Barry. It was often they who inspired
the choice of a minister or a decision with regard to policy.

Though originally known as le bien~dmt (the well-beloved),
Louis XV rapidly became very unpopular. As early as 1750, after
a riot provoked by the abuses of the police, he caused a road
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